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Dave Zsido was born in Proctor. He graduated from 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy and Norwich University. He 
worked for Central Vermont Public Service Corporation 
for more than 38 years. He has been a member of the 
Antique Truck Club of America since 1984 and served as 
the Chairman of the Board (Pro-Tem) of the organization 
from August of 2017 to December 31, 2020. He has been 
an avid collector of antique trucks; antique truck 
memorabilia; and trucking history for some forty years. 
He has also authored fifteen previous 'Quarterlies' for the 
Rutland Historical Society. 


Introduction: 

The Seward Family Restaurant at 224 North Main Street was long- 
standing landmark on the northerly side of Rutland. For slightly 
more than 75 years the structure located there had provided 
several different functions, which included the complete gamut 
from milk processing and bottling, to ice cream making, to a full- 
service restaurant. As the sun peeked over the mountains on 
Sunday, September 4"", 2022, it seemed like the dawning a typical 
late summer Vermont day. It was the day before the Monday 
Labor Day Holiday. However, sadly it marked the final day of 
operation for the Seward Family Restaurant. Less than a week 
earlier, Tom and Karen Seward had posted notices on the front 
entrance to the Restaurant, which advised their patrons of the 
pending closure. After seventy-five years of operation, they had 
made the difficult decision that the time had arrived for their 
retirement. A year earlier Tom had developed a medical 
condition, which prompted surgery and a temporary closure of 
the Restaurant for nearly three months. The temporary closure 
extended from September 16° until November 29*, 2021. 
Ultimately, he returned to work as soon as he could, where he 
quickly reassumed his duties of working an exhausting six day a 
week schedule. Unquestionably, his efforts could not be 
sustained. This fact coupled with the lingering social effects 
created in part by COVID-19, made it impossible to develop a 
suitable workforce to help carry the workload. Moreover, during 
the peak period of COVID-19, Vermont Governor Phil Scott 
implemented mandates, which forced restaurants to close their 
doors for indoor dining. This mandate was implemented on March 
17%, 2020 and lasted until June 13" of that year. In fact, at the 
time of the closing on September 4, 2022, Tom was the only cook, 
who was working the grill for long hours six days every week. His 
staff consisted of only two waitresses, one dishwasher, and one 
bookkeeper. 
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Some of the staff members at the Restaurant in the 1960’s. 

Back Row: Tom Seward, Ken Fish, Dave Moulton, Bob Morgan, and Roland. 
Front Row: Edith Cushman, Arthur (Stubby) Sanderson, and Irene (Duclo) 
McCullough. 


Tom Seward at the grill on 1 September 2022 of Seward’s Family 
Restaurant 


It’s Time... 
We are Retiring! 


Seward aba Restaurant and Ice Cream’s 


Sunday, September 4" 
We want to thank our faithful customers and 
our hard working staff for the loyalty and 
support you «!! have given us. Many of you 
have realized that this was coming and 
understand we have had difficulty in making 
this decision. 

Many thanks and much 

appreciation to you all! 


The front door notices on September 1, 2022. 


Seward memorabilia - Roland O. Seward 1960’s 


The Founder of the Seward Family Restaurant and related 


enterprises was an energetic individual named Roland Q. Seward. 
Roland was a son of Arthur Burt Seward and Ella Q. Bunker. His parents 
had initially lived in the Bellows Falls area of Vermont before migrating 
to the Village of Belmont in Mount Holly. From there they moved further 
along to East Wallingford, where they acquired a small farm on what is 
now known as Seward Hill Road. Roland was born in East Wallingford 
on March 4", 1917. He was the second oldest of four boys in the family. 
Ultimately, he attended and graduated from Wallingford High School. 
Then he continued on with his education at Rutland Business College. 
He married Dorothy K. Poloski. Together they raised three sons: Roland 
Jr. (Butch); Thomas; and John. 


At an early age, only nineteen years old, an ambitious Roland began 
pursuing his goal of servicing the needs of area dairy farmers in terms 
of providing a facility to process their milk. After working odd jobs 
during the winter months of 1936, which included driving a couple to 
Florida, he scraped up a small amount of cash, perhaps only slightly 
more than sixty dollars. Nonetheless, this small amount sufficiently 
covered the needed down payment on a facility near the family 
homestead in East Wallingford. The structure was owned then by the 
Butterick Up Country Receiving firm, a milk processing company from 
Massachusetts. This would become known as Valley View Creamery. It 
would be an enormous undertaking and years of hard work to 
successfully carry out his goals. It was noted by Roland’s mother, Ella, 
that young Roland would have her sign the checks for the unprocessed 
milk received from the farmers, as the then nineteen-year-old Roland 
thought that farmers would be somewhat hesitant about accepting a 
check from him. Quite likely, in the early days of his creamery 
operations, some farmers may have delivered their milk by horse and 
wagon. Others may have relied on their small trucks. As time went on, 
a couple of milk haulers emerged, whom the dairy farmers could hire to 


truck their canned raw milk to Roland’s creamery. 


Looking back to the late 1940’s and 1950’s, Valley View Creamery was 
the center of considerable activity in the small community of East 
Wallingford. It was located on Route 140 on the westerly side of the 
Rutland Railroad Bellows Falls spur. Since the East Wallingford Railroad 
Station was only a few hundred feet from the creamery, the creamery 
was ideally positioned to ship processed milk by rail to markets in 
Massachusetts. During that era, farmers in the region shipped their milk 
to Valley View Creamery in steel milk cans that were typically of ten- 
gallon capacity. The rattling sound of these heavy cans could be heard 
throughout the narrow East Wallingford valley, where the Mill River 
sliced through it, as they were dropped onto the casters of the gravity- 
feed roller conveyer. One by one the cans rolled down the conveyer and 
waited their turn to be emptied. 


Eventually, as more dairy farmers modernized their milking operations 
and converted to a pipeline milking system, the milk cans were replaced 
since the raw milk was more easily picked up by bulk tank trucks at the 
farms. Michael Dawley recalled a few years, when he worked at Valley 
View Creamery in the mid-1970’s. Mike grew up nearby on his family 
farm in Mount Holly; graduated from Mount Saint Joseph Academy in 
1966; and served in Vietnam with the U.S. Army. During his tenure at 
Valley View Creamery, an individual named John Gilman oversaw 
operations at the creamery. Often Mike worked alongside two of 
Roland’s sons; Roland Jr, known as ‘Butch’, and John. Also, during the 
mid-1970’s, 1974 until 1979, Rutland Historical Society President Barbe 
Giffin’s husband, Tom, was also employed by Valley View Creamery. 
Tom, is the retired Assisant-Superintendant of the Marble Valley 
Correctional Center, Rutland City Cemetery Commissioner, and 
President of Vermont Old Cemetery Association. Other employees were 
Russell Tucker and a man named Mike Drew and his father John who 
typically made the ice cream mix, while Earl Ingalls made the cheese 
products. John Drew had a glass eye. From what has been legendarily 
reported, if someone inadvertently asked John to keep an eye on 
something, he might just pop out his glass eye and place it on the item. 
Mike Dawley drove a few different tanker trucks for the Creamery, 
delivering milk and ice cream mix to creameries in Massachusetts. One 


tanker was a ‘twin stick’ Ford Louisville. 
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The term ‘twin stick’ indicated that it had two shifting levers, which 
Mike recalled was a real ‘bear’ to drive. In addition, Mike also worked 
some weekends for a private milk hauler, Wilmer Lawrence from 
Tinmouth, who delivered milk to the creamery. Mike’s vivid memory of 
driving Wilmer’s truck was that the interior of the cab of the Chevy was 
spattered with tobacco juice. During the 1950’s to 1960’s a couple of the 
older generations of Valley View tankers included a Mack B-61 tractor 
with a tanker trailer and a c1956 Ford F-8 tandem tanker truck, which 
was dubbed ‘Miss Susie Seward’. Lester Woods of nearby Healdville 
might have been found at the wheel of these trucks. 


Early 1960’s Valley View fleet of Ford tanker trucks and 
one Mack truck parked at Valley View Creamery. 


In the years following World War II, Roland envisioned another goal, 
that was, the creation of a dairy bar and milk bottling plant in Rutland. 
He discovered a large tract of land on the northerly edge of the city 
limits in Rutland. The sizeable vacant piece of farmland on the easterly 
side of North Main Street extended back to Tenney Brook, where it 
flowed into Dunklee Pond. Often, when local citizens learned of 
Roland’s concept, they might offer a doubtful remark of ‘Seward’s Folly’ 
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to express their belief that his vision for the land would never work. To 
bolster their contention, they might add something to the effect, when 
referring to potential customers, “who would want to travel way up 
there....?” Nonetheless, Roland persevered and followed through with 
his development of the project. 


Mid 1950’s Seward’s Dairy Bar and 
processing plant on North Main Street. 


On June 26, 1947, a lengthy one column story appeared in the Rutland 
Herald, which described the Seward Family Dairy Bar and milk 
processing plant. The report noted that the facility was the result of a 
five-year planning process. Ultimately, it had taken one full year to 
complete its construction. On that special day, only the dairy bar was 
open as special components for the milk bottling operations had not yet 
been delivered. The Herald report also noted that once the milk bottling 
equipment was to be placed in operation, “The plant, believed to be one 
of the best in this section of the country, has every modern innovation 
in equipment and installations, even to ultraviolet ray germicide 
lAMPS.....00 assuring dairy products are 99% pure...” The building was 
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designed by Rutland architect, Ernest L. Erickson, while the engineering 
aspects and details were under the direction of John M. Staveley of 
Boston. The seating capacity of the ice cream bar was listed at forty. 
Outside, the parking lot could accommodate up to seventy-five vehicles. 
Milk for the dairy bar operation; milk bottling; and ice cream production 
was to be provided by the Valley View Creamery. Roland’s staff of 
corporate officers included: Charles W. Spencer — Vice President; Paul 
Van Zandt — Vice President of Sales; Henry Seward — Vice President of 
Mechanical Operations; and Frank A. Adams — Comptroller. 


Long-idle bottling 
equipment. 


Early 1960’s the Seward’s fleet of Ford ranker trucks and 
DIVCO delivery vans parked at North Main Street 


Fees 
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From the very opening day, Roland proudly tracked his accomplishment 
by maintaining a rather large scrapbook, which contained the 
numerous paid advertisements he had placed in the Rutland Herald. As 
each ad was pasted into the album, Roland penciled in the date that the 
advertisement was published. His son, Thomas, still has this time- 
weathered collection, which extends from the opening day to at least 
1955. The various ads provided a wealth of information about the 
products available, such as, twelve flavors of ice cream, milk, seasonal 
eggnog, sharp and cottage cheese, and butter. They might also provide 
a listing of small local markets, where these products could be 
purchased. For many years, these advertisements included the iconic 
image of a cow, known as, ‘Susie Seward’. Typically, ‘Susie Seward’ was 
wearing some sort of bonnet, and often her message was intended to 
capture the attention of children. Most ads contained the telephone 
number for the dairy bar, which was simply 253. In addition, during the 
early 1950’s, Roland would periodically place advertisements, which 
were ‘Tributes’ to various local organizations. These included groups, 
such as, hospitals, civic leaders, the Girl Scouts, the Red Cross, the 
Disabled American Veterans, dentists, farmers, and many other 
volunteer groups. Such ‘Tributes’ did not go unnoticed, as he received 
congratulatory letters from business leaders, such as, Clayton Stewart 
of John C. Stewart and Son Ford of Cuttingsville. In addition, a few 
religious leaders also communicated with him. 
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From Roland Seward’s memorabilia files — 
(previous page) Seward’s advertisements 
(below) An early Seward’s Restaurant menu. 
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24 June 1955 The Grand Opening Event following the 
“Modernization” of the Dairy Bar. 
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24 June 1955 


The Grand 
Opening Event 
following the 
“Modernization” 
of the Dairy Bar. 


In the mid-1950’s Roland initiated a modernization of the Dairy Bar on 
North Main Street. This effort necessitated the closing of operations for 
about a week from June 12" through the 18" of 1955. Actually, the 
Grand Opening of the ‘new dairy bar’ took place on June 24" with a 
three day ‘penny sale’. 
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Curiously, this modernization effort coincided with the visit of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to the Rutland Region. President Eisenhower 
traveled to Vermont to help celebrate the First Vermont State Dairy 
Festival. He was in the Rutland Area on June 22, 1955. As the Dairy Bar 
reopened, the westerly face of the building was draped with large 
patriotic red, white, and blue banners. This may have been to salute the 
President as he journeyed from Rutland to Pittsford for a brief trout 
fishing excursion in Furnace Brook. One very interesting photo in the 
Seward Family archives captured the President drinking from a half pint 
container of Seward Dairy milk at the Festival Banquet, which was held 
at the Rutland Fair Grounds. Roland was regarded as a staunch 
Republican. However, while he was actively involved in political 
matters, he never sought public office, although he did serve as the 
Moderator for Town Meeting Day in Wallingford. Moreover, he also 


was also elected once as the Vermont G.O.P. National Committee 
Representative. Unquestionably, he realized the need to grow the local 
and Vermont economies through the development of new and 
meaningful industry. He devoted a substantial amount of effort to that 
end. 


22 June 1955 
President 
Eisenhower 
drinking 
Seward’s 
milk at the 
Vermont 
Dairy Festival 
at the 
Rutland Fair 
Grounds. 
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During the 1950’s, the greater Rutland Area was served by perhaps as 
many as more than fifteen businesses that delivered milk to customers’ 
doors. Some of these processed and packaged their own milk, while a 
few others simply had someone else’s milk packaged under their own 
label. One such milkman was Charles H. Littler. With the sizeable 
capacity of the bottling equipment at the Seward’s plant on North Main 
Street, Roland could easily assist with the need of these smaller firms. 
Slowly he then began to package the bottled milk for others. In the case 
of those local milk companies, such as, Denardo’s; Pinnacle Ridge; 
Kinney’s; and Proctor Creamery, he gradually absorbed their 
operations. In the dairy bar, one favorite ice cream sundae treat, which 
dated back to the 1950’s, was the legendary ‘Pig’s Dinner’. This 
enormous sundae consisted of four scoops of ice cream along with four 
toppings and banana. If a customer could consume the entire ‘Pig’s 
Dinner’, they would receive a pin, which attested to that fact. Once a 
person ate two, not required at the same seating, the third was free. A 
much lessor known and much smaller sundae that was featured in the 
early 1950’s, was called a ‘Top Hat’. This unusual sundae consisted of a 
donut, topped with one scoop of ice cream, drizzled with hot fudge; and 
crowned with whipped cream and a cherry. The price for this unique 


creation was thirty cents! However, the price of a ‘pig’s dinner’, when 
the restaurant closed on September 4", 2022, was $9.75. 
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By the time the 1960’s had arrived, Roland had initiated his plan to 
vastly expand his restaurant business by creating several 
establishments in Vermont and even one in New York State. This 
expansion was triggered by the need to quickly market his products. The 
first of these restaurants was located in South Burlington in the Seaway 
Shopping Center. Another was then located adjacent to the Vermont 
Transit Bus Terminal in downtown Burlington. His restaurant holding in 
Ludlow was in the center of the Town located in a small strip plaza on 
Route 103 less than a half mile from the access road leading to the 
Okemo Ski Area. Other Vermont locations included Essex Junction and 
Barre. The sole establishment in New York State was situated in the 
Glens Falls area. This location ‘educated’ Roland in the difficulties of 
being an out-of-state business trying to do business in New York State. 


1960’s Satellite Restaurant Manager, Robert Morgan. 


Robert Morgan, a long-time financial adviser for Roland, managed the 
various satellite restaurants. However, before the 1970’s had ended, 
Roland had decided to scale back these scattered holdings, and one by 
one they were closed, as he focused all his energy on the Rutland 
location. 
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ES : 
1960’s a view of the interior of the 
Seward Familv Restaurant in Ludlow. 


One of the final endeavors that Roland initiated was redeveloping the 
dairy bar at the North Main Street location into a full-service restaurant. 
West Rutland contractor, the late Ed Fabian, provided the needed site 
excavation for the expansion. Years thereafter, Ed, who was a regular 
Saturday evening dinner customer in the restaurant with his wife, Linda, 
would often remark about the work that his company had done there. 
The construction was completed in June of 1986. Sadly, Roland never 
witnessed the complete fulfillment of this dream, as he died on October 
23, 1985. Perhaps the period of the late 1980’s into the early 1990's 
marked the pinnacle for the Seward Family Restaurant and Valley View 
Creamery. During that era the Rutland location itself may have 
employed some seventy workers. This consisted of full-time, part time, 
and seasonal employees. Ice cream production surpassed 200,000 
gallons per year. However, the plant had the capabilities to produce 
much more. As the 1980’s was concluding, so did the Seward Milk 
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delivery service to local homes. Although it might have been a 
traditional practice to have home delivery, customers shifted to 
acquiring milk at a cheaper price in one of the many convenient stores 
that were being developed in the area. A few of the deliverymen, who 
worked for Seward’s, included Harris Kelley, Richard T. Belden, Andy 
Denardo, and Don Russell. 


Over the years, Roland was assisted with the mountainous 
requirements associated with running his vast business undertakings by 
members of his family. His brother, Stanley Arthur (‘Bill’), was actively 
involved with operations at Valley View Creamery, where he was 
employed for some twenty-four years. ‘Bill’ often dealt with the 
important function of trying to regulate the volume of milk delivered to 
the creamery to coincide with peak demands for milk during the year. 
This involved educating farmers to coordinate the breeding cycles of 
their milking herds to fall within the peak demand periods for milk, such 
as, perhaps the start of the school year. “Bill’ worked alongside with 
John Gilman, who was the plant manager at Valley View Creamery. 
Roland’s oldest son, Roland Jr. (‘Butch”) also spent many years working 
in a variety of operations at Valley View from milk production to ice 
cream mix production to cheese production. He continued in those 
capacities until his retirement in the early 1990’s. Roland’s youngest 
son, John, provided electrical/mechanical support to the various 
facilities. His particular area of expertise had to do with refrigeration, 
air conditioning, and compressor maintenance. Often, he might be 
found working with Wallingford electrician, Ken Fish on various 
projects. Roland’s son, Tom, carried the Seward Family banner for the 
greatest period of time. For more than thirty-seven years, Tom 
functioned as the President completely overseeing all aspects of 
operations at the Rutland facility. This began at the time of his father’s 
death in 1985. Throughout Tom’s era, with the everchanging economic 
and social patterns, numerous adjustments in the operations took 
place. 
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He maintained his devotion to the management and operations of the 
Seward Family Restaurant’s until its closing in 2022. 


Restaurant Manager, David Mack 1960’s 


For years during its early history, the ice cream window at Seward’s 
provided area high school students with a meaningful opportunity for 
summer work during their school vacation periods. One such seasonal 
employee was a young boy named David Mack. David, who graduated 
from Rutland High School in 1951, continued to hone the skills he 
developed and went on to manage the Restaurant for eighteen years. 
From there he went on to own and operate the White Cottage Snack Bar 
in Woodstock. The location of Seward’s on North Main Street also 
provided it with another distinctive advantage for summer swimmers 
at the Rutland Swimming Pool, then on North Main Street, which was 
located only about 500 feet to the south adjacent to Rotary Field. After 
spending an afternoon of swimming and diving at the pool, it was just 
a short jaunt to the ice cream window at Seward’s for a cold ice cream 
treat. 
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While ice cream was the predominant sweet treat, which so many area 
people craved at Seward’s, the daily menu posted in the dining room, 
also featured a wide variety of home-made pies. These pies were baked 
by Tom’s wife, Karen. Not only were they available as a featured 
dessert, an entire pie of the customer’s choosing could also be ordered 
for a holiday or other special event. Karen was particularly busy during 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons. In addition, specially 
requested ice cream cakes could also be ordered for birthdays or other 
occasions. Some may recall that during the mid-1950’s Seward’s 
produced solid ice cream turkeys and pumpkins for Thanksgiving. These 
special ’gobblers’ were about the size of a baseball and were available 
in either chocolate or vanilla flavors at a cost of thirty cents each. One 
young lad riding home to Proctor from the restaurant in the back seat 
of his dad’s 1951 Chevy, recalled reaching blindly into the bag 
containing six ‘birds’. However, rather than pulling out one of the ice 
cream turkeys, his hand found a small block of dry ice, which he quickly 
let go of. 
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Unquestionably, there was a category of regular customers at Seward’s. 
This crowd gathered at the counter during the early hours operation 
nearly every day for pertinent ‘conversation’ along with a cup of coffee 
and breakfast. Usually, the various discussions centered around the 


world situation, politics at all levels, sports news, or other items of local 
importance. One of the ‘elders’ in this group was Lloyd Davis of Rutland 
Town. Lloyd, who has crossed the threshold into his nineties, still drove 
his pickup to make regular appearances at the Restaurant. In fact, on 
the final day he was there before 8 AM, but had to briefly depart to fuel 
his truck. Then he returned to meet someone back at the Restaurant at 
9AM. 


Lloyd Davis 
leaving Sewards 
for the last time 
on September 4, 
2022. 


Joe Gagnon of the Gagnon Lumber Company in Pittsford was another 
senior member at the ‘morning’ breakfast counter. While being in his 
mid-80’s, Joe would often stop after making an early morning delivery 
of wood chips with his 18-wheeler (tractor trailer), dubbed the 
‘Woodpecker’. One rather long-distance morning counter crowd regular 
was Al Buswell of Woodstock. Al was a General Electric Company 
retiree, who didn’t mind the commute ‘over the mountain’. 
Unquestionably, there were just so many more, who came in daily to 
visit and catch up on the latest gossip. 
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Moreover, for countless years in the past, the sizeable banquet room in 
the east of the restaurant was frequently used by various area retiree 
groups and others. This included groups from the local General Electric 
Plant, the New England Telephone Company, and Central Vermont 
Public Service Corporation (CVPS). In the pre-COVID era, the ‘CVPS 
Coffee Clutch’ could draw more than two dozen retirees. However, 
following the pandemic the typical turn-out was between eight and 
twelve retirees. 
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i uly 2022 CVPS Retiree’s Coffee Clutch: 
| Phil Steve Bob Mike Lee Dick 
Carroll Shortsleeves Eugair Klopkin Clark Kirby 


A few years earlier, C.V.P.S. retiree Lenny Roberge, attended the 
gathering for his 100" birthday. Lenny died in June of 2021 at the age 
of 107 years, being the oldest documented Vermont Veteran of World 
War Il. The CVPS Coffee Clutch held its last gathering at Seward’s on 
August 18", 2022. In addition, the Rutland based Green Mountain Bull 
Dawg Chapter of the Antique Truck Club of American held their annual 
meetings in the banquet room for many years. During the summer 
months, the outside parking lot hosted ‘Cruise-Ins’. From early May to 
late September on the second and fourth Tuesday evenings, local 
vehicle enthusiasts were encouraged to bring and display their special 
interest motor vehicles. This could include hot rods, restored antique 
vehicles, customized vehicles, or motorcycles. 
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On an ideal summer evening, the ‘Cruise Ins’ could draw as many as 
thirty vehicles. This event was initiated in 2007 or earlier. The 
gatherings drew somewhat smaller numbers of vehicles during the 
summer of 2020 due to COVID-19. What was believed to have been the 
final ‘Cruise-In’ for the season only on September 22, 2020, actually 
became the very last such event. 


| September 
22, 2020 was 
the very last 
Cruise-In at 
Seward’s. A 
row of 
faithful 
vehicle 


enthusiasts. 


The ‘Cruise-Ins’ were completely suspended in 2021. In 2022 with the 
restaurant closing daily at 3 PM coupled with the lingering social 
stigmas of COVID-19 and the deaths of a few long-time supporters, 
sadly these gatherings were never resurrected. Norma Montagne, who 
help coordinate these events, died in August of 2020. 
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Sadly, Francis (Frannie) McGinnis, a regular attendee with his 1956 
Ford, passed away on January 1, 2022. Ed Fabian of West Rutland, who 
displayed a wide variety of his vehicles, died in March of 2021. Ralph 
Hathaway of Pittsford, who frequently showed his early 1950’s Chevy 
pick-up with its 454 cubic inch engine, died in May of 2020. Curt 
Scarborough of Forestdale, who regularly roared in with his 1955 
modified Chevy or his El Camino, passed away in 2017. In the early years 
of the Cruise-Ins, vehicle owners were provided with a window placard, 
which they could fill out to provide the pertinent details of the 
automobile they were showing. Moreover, each participant, who drove 
their vehicle to the Seward’s parking lot on these nights, received a 
coupon good for one free ice cream. 


Looking back to the late 1940’s, Seward’s Dairy had perhaps as many as 
five ‘step vans’, which were used to deliver milk to residential accounts 
in the Rutland Region. A large black & white framed photograph inside 
the restaurant shows a line-up of these smaller trucks, parked in front 
of the dairy bar. In the group was one Dodge, three Divco’s, and an 
International. They were commonly seen with their cargos of milk 
bottled in quart-size glass jugs, packed in wooden crates. Often cloth 
bags filled with crushed ice covered the milk crates to keep the dairy 
products cold, as the small delivery trucks weren’t refrigerated. Back in 
the 1950’s and 1960’s, when home delivery of milk was still popular, 
residential customers would simply leave clean empty glass milk bottle 
outside the front door with the exact change for quantity desired in one 
of the empty bottles. During the late 1950’s and early 1960's, 
homogenized milk was selling for approximately twenty cents a quart, 
while pasteurized was a couple cents cheaper. When the Seward Dairy 
was packaging milk and milk products in 1947, it used glass containers, 
which was the industry standard. 
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Beginning in the mid-1950’s and beyond, it gradually converted to 
coated-paper containers. Finally, it shifted to plastic containers. All 
three generations of this bottling/packaging equipment were still in 
place, where they were originally installed, at the time of the closing in 
2022. Moreover, if you happened to peer into the garage area of the 
sizeable complex, even on the last day of business, you would have 
caught a glimpse of a few ghosts from the past. These included some 
four delivery trucks that were last used in 1998 or earlier to haul milk 
and dairy products to stores and other institutional accounts. They are 
somewhat of a testament to the year, when Seward’s discontinued its 
dairy/milk processing, and sold that portion of the business to West 
Lynn Creamery of Massachusetts in August of 1998. From their 
appearance, obviously they haven’t turned a wheel in nearly a quarter 
of a century. 
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A few of the delivery trucks still garaged since 1999. 


Unquestionably, the Seward Family Restaurant also offered more than 
just dairy products or home cooked meals. It also had a sizeable gift 
shop, which focused primarily on Vermont oriented, or Vermont made 
gifts. Shoppers could find monogrammed articles of clothing items, such 
as, T-shirts and caps. 
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There was a rack filled with color post-cards depicting Vermont scenes. 
In addition, there was a sizeable shelf packed with books written by 
Vermonters and/or about Vermont items of interest. Naturally 
speaking, there were maple syrup and honey products. The walls inside 
the restaurant area were filled with framed prints by noted Brandon 
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Artist Warren Kimball. Adjacent to the front entrance to the restaurant 
a sizeable artistic creation of a pair of large — colorful ice cream cones 
had been positioned for years. The large pair of cones is entitled 
“Sweethearts”. It was undertaken as a fundraising for ‘The heARTS of 
Rutland’ and was sponsored by Libby and Phil Moore. The artistic talent 
was provided by Karen Seward and Libby Moore. Libby and Karen are 
sisters. Inside the restaurant, across the aisle from the cash register at 
the counter was another quite large and very colorful locomotive, 
dubbed the ‘We All Scream for Ice Cream’ Train. Once again, Tom’s wife, 
Karen, had demonstrated her considerable artistic talent, providing an 
extremely colorful hand-painted finish. Karen was assisted by Mary 
Crowley. This was part of the “All Aboard Rutland’ project in 2006. 


As the Seward Family Restaurant entered its final day of business on 
September 4"", 2022, Tom Seward was assisted by a small group of four 
dedicated employees with various duties in the restaurant. The two 
waitresses were Nancy Ward and Lori Kunnert. Nancy had been 
employed there for more than sixteen years. Lori had to commute to 
work from the Granville (NY) area. In addition, over the years there 
were a few other notable waitresses. These included June Hier, who 
logged in more than 64 years of service. In addition, Beverly Loso 
worked there for more than twenty years, and Helen Pentkowski also 
served customers for ever so many years. Steve Ransom was the 
dishwasher, who often walked to work from the North Clarendon area. 
Sarah Belcher was a truly loyal part of the team, who functioned as the 
office manager/bookkeeper for more than sixty years. 
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Sarah Belcher, Seward’s Family Restaurant 
sixty-year secretary/bookkeeper 
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Last Day of Business — 4 September 2022 Nancy Ward & Tom Seward 
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Tom and Nancy Ward took a quick break during the mid-morning to 
pose with the portrait of Roland Q. Seward, which had overlooked the 
counter area for many years. By 3 PM on that final Sunday of business, 
the Restaurant had served its last customers. The ice cream window 
remained open until approximately 8 PM. Throughout the evening 
hours on that late summer day, scores and scores of people of all ages 
strolled up to the window for a final scoop of their favorite ice cream, 
that is, if it hadn’t already been sold out! 
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Only minutes before the final closing of the ice cream window on 
Setpember 4, 2022, there was still a line of final customers. 
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